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WORLD  PRODUCTION  AND  TRAIE 


Meat  production  in  1956  in  the  world's  major 
producing  areas,  including  the  Soviet-Sino  bloc, 
set  an  estimated  new  record  of  90,223  million 
pounds.  This  was  UO  percent  above  prewar,  17  per- 
cent more  than  the  1950-5U  average,  and  (with  the 
exception  of  South  America)  substantially  above  the 
19U6-50  average.  Production  in  1956  exceeded  that 
of  1955  by  2,23U  million  pounds,  or  about  2  percent. 
Western  Europe's  production  rose  sli^tly,  but  was 
20  percent  above  the  1950-5U  average.  World  output 
of  8.7  billion  pounds  of  lard  in  1956  was  the 
largest  in  recent  years. 

World  meat  exports  in  1956  approximated  1955* 
Only  a  few  of  the  major  exporting  countries  showed 
increases.  Because  of  its  new  agricultural  policy, 
Argentina's  carcass  meat  exports  were  about  Ih  per- 
cent over  1955  and  were  still  rising  early  in  1957. 
World  imports  did  not  vary  much  from  those  of  1955, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  West  Germany's  1956 
imports,  which  more  than  tripled  those  of  1955 • 
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PRODUCTION 
North  America: 

Beef  and  veal  production  in  North  America  accounted  for  a  large  part 
of  the  world's  increased  meat  production. 

United  States  meat  production  in  19$6,  an  estimated  27,925  million 
pounds,  was  about  h  percent  higher  than  the  195$  level,  and  19  percent 
more  than  the  19$0-9^  average  (Table  1).    It  was  73  percent  greater  than 
the  average  for  193U-38.    United  States*  lard  output  of  2.7?  billion 
pounds  was  about  32  percent  of  the  world  output  of  8.7  billion  pounds, 
the  largest  in  recent  years* 

Canada's  19^6  production,  estimated  at  2,UU8  million  pounds,  was  up 
6  percent  from  1955,  and  was  at  the  highest  level  since  19hh* 

Mexico '  s  1956  output,  along  with  that  of  Canada,  was  almost  double 
its  pre-WorlS  War  II  level;  despite  drought  conditions,  it  was  U  percent 
more  than  1955  production.    Mexico's  northern  states,  ^^ere  much  meat  is 
produced,  suffered  from  the  seventh  year  of  drought.    In  the  southern 
half  of  the  country  weather  conditions  were  good,  and  increased  produc- 
tion there  more  than  offset  the  deficit  in  the  north.  Government 
measures  in  the  last  few  years  have  greatly  aided  the  livestock  industry. 
The  recent  $5  million  loan  from  the  United  States  Export-Import  Bank  gave 
another  boost  to  the  total  program.    Because  of  increased  domestic 
consumption  and  exports,  the  Mexican  Government  is  making  every  effort  to 
increase  meat  production  through  better  use  of  natural  resources  and 
improvements  in  marketing  and  management  practices. 

South  America: 

Argentina's  1956  meat  output  of  an  estimated  5,570  million  pounds 
was  up  9  percent  from  1955,  and  the  trend  is  toward  larger  production  in 
1957*    The  increase  was  mainly  due  to  the  government  policy;-  of  supporting 
producers'  and  exporters'  prices  by  establishing  favorable  peso  exchange 
rates.    Cost  of  meat  production  is  relatively  low.    The  fact  that  con- 
siderably more  heifers  were  marketed  in  1956  than  in  the  preceding  2 
years  may  indicate  a  tendency  to  shift  from  cattle  breeding  to  sheep 
breeding  and  the  production  of  grain  and  other  crops.    Producer  prices 
appear  to  be  more  favorable  to  crops  and  wool  than  to  meat.    Argentina  is 
one  of  the  few  South  American  countries  which  meets  domestic  requirement 
in  lard  production. 

Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Paraguay ^  and  Uruguay  had  no  increase  in 
meat  production,  and  in  some  instances  produced  slightly  less  than  in 
1955. 

Europe : 

Europe's  production  of  meat  may  continue  to  rise,  but  at  a  slower 
rate.    Greater  production  in  Western  Europe  in  recent  years  has  largely 
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been  due  to  excellent  feed  growing  conditions,  low  cost  of  iu^rted  feed, 
hi^  prices  for  ineat,  and  increased  consumption.    European  lard  offers 
the  only  competition  to  United  States  lard.    Major  lard-producing 
countries  are  Demiark,  Belgium,  France,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  United  Kingdom*  s  meat  production  in  19$6  was  up  k  percent  from 
195$ 9  mainly  because  of  a  larger  beef  output;  pork  production  declined. 

West  Germany  increased  its  pork  production  slightly  in  1956,  but 
beef  and  veal  output  from  domestic  livestock  was  at  about  the  same  level. 

Denmark's  est  mated  meat  production  of  1,578  million  po\mds  in  1956 
was  2.7  percent  less  than  in  1955 •    A  drop  of  6  percent  in  bacon  and  pork 
output  was  only  partly  offset  by  an  increase  in  beef,  veal,  and  horsemeat. 

In  Eastern  Europe  meat  production  was  substantially  above  the  19U6-50 
average. 

Africa: 

Meat  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  declined  slightly  for 
the  third  consecutive  year.    It  has  now  slipped  below  the  1950-5U  average. 

Asia  and  Middle  East: 

The  U.S  .S.R<  has  apparently  increased  meat  production  in  accord  with 
the  world  trend.    Output  was  reportedly  30  percent  greater  in  1955  than 
in  1950.    Estimates  for  1956  are  not  accurate  enough  for  comparisons. 

Iran,  Iraq,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Philippine  Republic  produced  on 
the  average  the  same  amount  of  meat  and  meat  products  as  they  did  in  1955* 

Oceania: 

Australia's  meat  production  dropped  fi'om  2,923  million  pounds  in  1955 
to  an  estimated  2,705  million  pounds  in  1956  but  is  still  considerable 
above  prewar  and  1950-5U  averages.    Australia's  economy  has  been  built 
around  livestock,  particularly  sheep  and  wool;    livestock  enterprises  have 
always  been  profitable,  especially  during  the  last  few  years.  Continued 
expansion  of  sheep  and  cattle  numbers  and  an  increase  in  meat  production 
may  be  e^q^ected  because  of  demand,  improved  pastures,  and  better  cattle 
management.    Favorable  growing  conditions,  water-development  projects, 
improved  breeding  practices,  the  use  of  myxomatosis  to  nearly  eliminate 
the  rabbit  menace,  and  great  emphasis  on  research,  experimentation  and 
demonstration  are  among  favorable  factors.    The  cost  of  meat  production 
is  relatively  low  in  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand  has  substantially  increased  its  meat  production  over 
the  years.    Output  is  now  almost  double  that  before  World  War  II • 
Intensive  breeding  methods  and  extensive  improvement  of  pasture  and 
forage  crops  have  contributed  largely  to  the  increased  production.  The 
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31,000,000  acres  of  New  Zealand's  grassland  feed  about  38,000,000  sheep 
and  5,750,000  cattle.    These,  in  turn,  produce  about  225,000  tons  of 
butter,  195>000  tons  of  wool,  and  600,000  tons  of  meat  each  year. 


TRADE 

World  meat  exports  in  1956  were  U,7l5  million  pounds,  about  the  same 
as  in  1955;  only  a  few  of  the  major  exporting  countries  recorded 
increases  (Table  2)»    Since  World  War  II  nearly  all  the  major  meat- 
producing  countries  have  adopted  measures  to  restrict  consumption  and  aid 
exports.    Various  support  measures  used  by  these  countries  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  compare  costs  of  production. 

North  America: 

The  United  States  exported  an  estimated  total  of  I66  million  pounds 
of  meat  and  meat  products  in  1956,  an  increase  of  hO  percent  over  1955 
exports.    Despite  the  shortage  of  dollars  and  other  trade  barriers  in 
foreign  countries.  United  States  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  and 
hides  and  skins  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  recent  years,  while 
imports  have  been  decreasing  (Table  3)« 

As  a  result  of  unusually  large  cattle  slaughter,  the  United  States 
has  become  an  important  exporter  of  cattle  hides  and  calf  and  kip  skins 
in  recent  years.    Reduced  production  in  traditionally  large  exporting 
countries,  coupled  with  the  high  quality  of  United  States  hides,  has 
increased  United  States  exports.    Although  production  of  cattle  hides  and 
calf  skins  throughout  the  world  increased  in  the  postwar  period, 
increased  consumption  absorbed  most  of  the  surplus. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  major  meat-producing  and  export- 
ing countries  that  has  not  subsidized  either  production  or  export  of  meat 
and  meat  products.    There  have  been  limited  exports  under  Public  Law  U8O 
and  under  Section  U02  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  but  no  other  measiores 
have  been  employed  to  aid  esqports  of  meat  and  meat  products. 

Except  for  certain  pork  products,  variety  meats,  lard,  tallow,  hides, 
and  skins  (which  are  competing  effectively  in  the  international  market). 
United  States  beef,  veal,  and  hams  cannot  compete  with  the  low  costs  of 
production  in  foreign  countries.    Exports  of  variety  meats  during  1956 
were  Ul  percent  higher  than  those  in  1955*  TAllotr  and  grease  exports  were 
up  lU  percent;  lard  was  up  9  percent;  beef,  125  percent;  and  pork,  13 
percent. 

The  good  quality  and  competitive  price  of  United  States  lard  moves 
it  well  into  foreign  markets.    The  United  States'  share  of  wDrld  lard 
exports  was  83  percent  in  1956.    Prewar  exports  were  only  18  percent; 
during  1951  and  1952  they  rose  to  a  peak  of  88  percent  (Table  h)* 
European  lard  offers  the  only  competition.    However,  United  States  lard 
meets  severe  coanpetition  in  foreign  countries  from  vegetable  and  marine 
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oils,  which  are  replacing  lard  on  the  kitchen  shelf.  Trade  in  these  oils 
is  so  well  established  in  a  number  of  countries  that  it  offers  a  substan- 
tial barrier  to  lard  imports. 

Canada  protects  its  livestock  industry-  by  price  supports,  although 
prices  thus  far  have  rarely  fallen  to  floor  level.    During  the  foot-and- 
mouth  epidemic  in  V/e stern  Canada  in  19?2,  the  Agricultural  Price  Support 
Board  took  a  loss  of  $72  million  on  the  resale  of  huge  supplies  of  beef 
and  pork  bought  at  support  levels.    Canadian  costs  of  production  of  meat 
in  general,  and  beef  and  lamb  in  particular,  like  those  of  the  United 
States,  are  not  competitive  with  other  major  meat-producing  countries. 

South  America: 

Argentina  exported  1,108  million  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products  in 
1?56,  Ul  percent  more  than  in  1955*    This  was  only  76  percent  of  193U-38 
prewar  average  exports. 

The  Government  of  Argentina  has  eliminated  the  multiple  exchange 
rates  which  varied  from  5  to  13»9  pesos  per  dollar,  and  has  fixed  18  pesos 
per  dollar  for  all  exports  of  livestock  products  except  lard»  Lard 
receives  the  free  market  rate.    This  new  rate  makes  Argentina  much  more 
competitive  in  the  international  market.    The  recent  price  increase  of 
20  percent  for  cattle  sold  at  public  markets,  and  the  favorable  export 
exchange  rate  for  meat  exported,  are  the  principal  factors  which  have 
brought  about  the  increase  in  exports  from  Argentina,    As  a  net  exporter 
of  tallow  and  greases,  Argentina  is  one  of  the  United  States'  few 
competitors. 

The  quantity  available  for  export  from  Argentina,  either  as  carcass 
or  canned  meat  in  1955,  was  approximately  one -half  of  the  prewar  figure  of 
600,000  tons.    Consumption  of  beef  and  veal  in  Argentina  reached  a  record 
level  in  1955  and  1?56  because  of  the  large  increase  in  population  and 
hi^er  purchasing  power;  per  capita  consumption  of  192  pounds  in  1956, 
however,  was  still  8  pounds  below  the  1950  figui»e.    In  recent  years,  about 
85  percent  of  total  beef  production  was  consumed  domestically,  compared 
with  65  percent  prewar. 

Uruguay '  s  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  during  1956  were  almost 
double  those  of  1955.    Although  Uruguay  seems  to  be  improving  its 
position  as  a  meat  exporting  country,  exports  are  still  short  of  the 
normal  volume  prior  to  1955.    Western  Germany  was  the  largest  importer  in 
1956  and  shipments  to  Czechoslovakia  were  also  substantial.  Other 
importers  were  the  U.S.S.R,,  Portugal,  and  Greece. 

The  Uruguayan  Government  controls  prices  for  all  grades  of  live 
cattle  and  meat  exports.    Subsidies  on  canned  corned  beef  were  larger  than 
the  sale  price.    The  prevailing  export  exchange  rate  for  canned  meat  is 
3«80  pesos  to  the  dollar;  for  frozen  beef,  3.21  pesos.    Because  inter- 
national prices  are  far  below  production  costs  the  Government  makes  up 
the  difference.    In  1955,  production  costs  of  one  metric  ton  of  frozen 
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meat  were  1,118  pesos;  the  export  sales  price  was  760  pesos,  and  the 
subsidy  which  made  possible  its  export,  358  pesos. 

In  Denmark,  meat  exporters,  like  other  exporters,  receive  a 
premium  on  sales  to  the  dollar  area.    Effective  January  1,  1957,  this 
premixim  was  reduced  to  6  percent  from  the  equivalent  of  8  percent  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  exports.    Denmark's  19?6  exports  of  meat  and  meat 
products  were  estimated  to  be  down  about  20  percent  from  1955. 

France ' s  meat  exports  dropped  sharply  in  1956.    When  livestock  prices 
fall  below  the  support  level  France  supports  the  market  through  purchase 
programs.    Most  of  the  meat  purchased  is  frozen  and  stored,  and  finally 
sold  at  home  or  abroad,  at  a  loss  if  necessary.    Stabilization  operations 
are  carried  out  by  the  Interprofessional    Society  for  Livestock  and  Meat 
(3IBEV).    They  are  financed  through  the  Meat  Market  Rehabilitation  Fund, 
which  receives  a  percentage  (reduced  in  1956  from  8  to  5«5  percent)  of 
receipts  from  a  tax  on  all  livestock  for  slaughter.    The  F\ind  may  also 
subsidize  private  exporters  of  meat  and  meat  products.    In  addition,  some 
products  —  including  lard  and  fatback  —  qualify  for  government  subsidies 
under  the  general  e3cport  aid  program.    Finally,  the  Government  has 
authorized  compensation  deals  whereby  exporters  of  certain  livestock 
products  are  given  the  right  to  import  other  livestock  products  from 
specified  countries;  these  rights  can  be  sold.    The  amounts  that  can  be 
imported  under  these  deals  vary  according  to  the  source  of  the  imports. 

During  the  period  February  1  -  March  31>  1956,  for  example,  an 
exporter  of  canned  meats  and  fatback  could  import  variety  meats  from 
members  of  the  Organization  of  European  Economic  Cooperation  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  value  exported,  and,  in  case  of  imports  from  Argentina, 
200  percent  of  the  exported  value  was  allowed. 

SIBEV  bought  no  beef  during  1955-56,  but  intervened 'in  the  pork 
market,  holding  about  18,000  tons  of  pork  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Heavy  export  subsidies  enabled  France  to  increase  exports  of  lard  and 
fatback,  especially  to  West  Gei^any,  where  they  sold  at  prices  competitive 
with  United  States  prices. 

Under  the  general  export  aid  program  French  exporters  of  unrefined 
lard  and  fatback  received  a  direct  subsidy  of  1.9  cents  a  pound,  plus  a 
percentage  refund  of  payroll  taxes  and  social  security  charges 
equivalent  to  the  percentage  their  exports  were  of  their  production. 
They  also  received  a  subsidy  from  the  Rehabilitation  Fund  which  varied, 
but  early  in  1956  amounted  to  6.5  cents  a  pound.    In  January  of  that 
year,  lard  shipped  to  West  Germany  was  quoted  at  10.9  cents  a  pound, 
free  at  the  frontier. 

In  1955,  the  price  of  frozen  French  fatback  was  reported  at  $31l4-$3U3 
per  metric  ton,  compared  with  $350  per  ton  for  United  States  fatback. 

Until  the  autumn  of  1956,  ytien  the  United  Kingdom  returned  bacon 
imports  to  private  traders,  the  Netherlands  Government  guaranteed  the 
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price  for  the  number  of  bacon  pigs  needed  to  supply  bacon  to  the  United 
Kingdom  under  contract.  Netherlands*  bacon  exports  to  that  market  were 
strictly  in  the  hands  of  the  Meat  Purchase  Office,  and  the  trade  was  at 
times  carried  on  at  a  loss.  The  discontinuance  of  governr^nt  buying  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1955  necessitated  a  change  in  the  Netherlands » 
policy.  For  the  time  being,  bacon  exported  to  Britain  is  being  subsi- 
dized from  the  Meat  Fund. 

Oceania: 

Australia,  in  addition  to  other  supports  to  the  meat  industry, 
subsidizes  beef  transported  to  ports  by  air  for  export.    The  transporta- 
tion subsidy  in  1955  was  2  cents  a  pound,  double  the  previous  rate.  In 
early  May  19?$,  the  Australian  Government  agreed  to  finance  payments  by 
the  Meat  Board  of  l.U  cents  a  pound  for  beef  moving  into  storage  during 
May-July  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom.    Payment  is  to  be  recouped  by 
the  National  Treasury  when  the  anticipated  deficient  payment,  based  on 
the  United  Kingdom  meat  agreement,  is  received. 

New  Zealand  increased  exports  substantially  during  1956,  carrying 
out  a  postwar  trend.    New  Zealand*  s  export  and  domestic  prices  of  meats 
were  based  on  contract  prices  established  by  an  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  through  19$h»    Since  October  19$5,  minimum  prices  for 
meat  exports  have  been  established  by  a  Meat  Export  Prices*  Committee 
composed  of  government  and  industrial  representatives.    An  annual 
schedule  of  minimum  prices  for  each  meat  class  is  set  at  the  beginning 
of  each  season  on  the  basis  of  average  prices  received  by  producers 
during  the  3  immediately  preceding  marketing  seasons.    Producers  are 
reimbursed  for  the  differential  when  export  prices  fall  below  the  price 
guaranteed.    The  Meat  Industry  Reserve  Account  funds  does  the  reimburs- 
ing.   These  funds  total  about  $111  million  dollars,  as  of  July  19$5  — 
accumulated  during  World  War  II  and  early  postwar  years. 
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TABLE  1.— Meat:    World  production  by  areas,  average  193^1-38  and  1950-5U 
annual  19^5  aad  1956,  with  comparisons 


Areas  . 

\  Average 

'  1955  : 

;  1956  1/  ; 

Percent  1956 
is  of  — 

193U-38  I    1950-5U  : 

193U-38  ;  1950-5U 

Foreign  production  areas:  , 
Non-Communist : 
North  America: 

-  -  -  Million  pounds  -  -  -  j 

1     l,lil7         1,966        2,332        2,iai8  ' 
:        698         1,113        1,167  1,219 
:        309            U23           U67  U80 

►    —  Percent 

!       173  125 
!       175  110 
!       155  113 

South  America: 

Argentina  

Brazil*. ••••«••« 

Uruguay  , 

Other  3/. , 

Europe : 

France  

Western  Germany, 
United  Kingdom., 

Italy  

Denmark.o •••••• 4 

Netherlands  

Other  h/  

Africa: 


U,2U0 
2,2m 
785 
516 

U,io5 
U,i5o 

2,705 

1,U90 

1,105 

851 
3,662 


U,709 
2,961 
827 
583 

U,596 
U,339 
2,952 
1,650 
1,375 
1,009 
U,758 


5,111 
2/3,061 
577 
1,350 

5,l4U5 
5,256 
3,515 
1,830 
1,623 
1,160 
5,782 


5,570 
3,061 
520 
1,350 

5,550 
5,262 
3,659 
2,000 
1,578 
1,160 
5,785 


131 
138 
66 
262 

135 
127 
135 
13U 
1U3 
136 
158 


118 
103 
63 
232 

121 
121 
I2U 
121 
115 
115 
122 


Union  of  So.  Africa 

I  671 

963 

970 

955 

I  lk2 

99 

Middle  East  and 

!  1,115 

l,hhh 

l,6ii8 

l,6i|8  • 

!  m8 

llli 

OceaniaT  " 

5  2,187 

2,iai 

2,923 

2,785 

:  127 

116 

I  l,02ii 

1,236 

l,i|27 

1,503 

:  1U7 

122 

I  33,2UU 

39,315 

U5,6Ui 

U6,533 

118 

Communist: 

U.S.S.Ro  and  1 

Eastern  Eiirope 

:  li;,8U0 

1U,069 

15,U50 

15,765 

:  106 

112 

:  16,182 

23,U30 

26,895 

27,925 

:  173 

119 

:  6U,266 

76,811; 

87,989 

90,223 

;  lUO 

117 

-  -  -  Percent  -  -  - 

United  States  percent 

!  25 

31 

31 

31 

1/  Estimated.    2/  Unofficial  estimate.    3/  Paraguay,  Chile  and  Colombia,    k/  Greece, 
S^weden,  Yugoslavia,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Norway  and  Ireland.  1951-5U 
average.    Reliable  estimates  for  1950  not  available.    6/  Iran,  Iraq,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
and  the  Philippine  Republic.    7/  Poland,  Eastern  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and 
Roumania  within  present  frontiers  for  the  193U-38  average,  as  well  as  for  postwar  data, 
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TABIE  2 .--Meat  l/:    World  exports  by.  areas,  average  193U-38  and  1950-51; , 
annual  1955  and  1956,  with  percentage  comparisons 


Areas 


Average 


193U-38  :  1950-5U 


1955 


1956 
2/ 


Percent  1956 
is  of  — 

193li-38  1950-5U 


Foreign  exporting  areas: 
Nor -Communist : 

North  America: 

Canada  ••••••• 

Mexico*.*. •••••••• 

Other  •  

Europe: 

Denmark  6/.  

Ireland. •••••••••• 

Italy  

Netherlands  •  • 

France •••••••••••• 

Western  Germany  7/ 
Other  8/*....  

South  America: 

Argentina  

Brazil  ••••••• 

Uruguay,  •  *  • .  . 

Africa: 

Un;  of  Sop  Africa. 

Oceania: 

Australia  « 

New  Zealand. •  

Total  

Communist: 
Eastern  Europe: 
(Incl.  U.S.S.R.).. 


United  States 


World  total. 


United  States  percent 
of  world  ......o.... 


Million  pounds  - 

;       -  Percent 

mm 

:  3/193 

138 

99 

90 

65 

:  Neg. 

67 

20 

16 

21; 

r'  / 

:  ^ 

i/ 

5/ 

" 

:  3/573 

862 

1,307 

1,030 

!  180 

119 

:  71 

lljl; 

116 

96 

!  135 

67 

:  12 

11 

9 

7 

r'Q 

:  5o 

c\ 
6U 

:  86 

190 

33o 

130 

:  151 

68 

r' 

:  5 

91 

:  1,820 

91 

:  h 

37 

la 

U9 

:  1,225 

132 

:  108 

182 

:  169 

107 

:  1,U60 

818 

785 

1,108 

!  76 

135 

:  21U 

26 

21 

10 

:  5 

38 

:  32U 

2l3 

59 

106 

:  33 

iUi 

:  lU 

15 

31 

:  221 

207 

i  U96 

U12 

Ui5 

\  90 

83 

:  79ii 

789 

887 

930 

\  117 

118 

j  U,35U 

li,lii7 

U,i.i^2 

ii,321 

:  99 

lOl; 

10/121 

10/160 

188 

:  3/117 

127 

118 

loo 

li;2 

131 

:  U,623 

U,395 

U,720 

U,715 

5  102 

107 

-  Percent  - 

:  2.5 

2.9 

2*5 

3.5  i 

1/  All  meats  converted  to  a  carcass-weight  equivalent;  includes  beef  and  veal, 
pork,  mutton  and  lamb,  goat  and  horse;  excludes  live  animals,  edible  offal,  lard, 
rabbit  and  poultry.    2/  Preliminar:;-.    3/  Average  1935-39.    U/  Includes  carcass- 
meat  equivalent  of  live  cattle  exports.    5/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.    6/  Includes 
carcass-meat  equivalent  of  live  cattle  exj^orts.    7/  Prewar  for  Germany  within  1937 
frontiers.    8/  Includes  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Belgium,  Yugoslavia, 
Portugal,  United  Kingdom,  Finland  and  Greece.    9/  Includes  U.S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Rouinania,  within  their  prewar  frontiers.    10/  Includes  present 
territory  of  UoS.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Eastern  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 

Roumania.    Exports  derived  from  imports  into  receiving  countries  reporting  Imports 
by  origin. 
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TABLE  3.-- Meat  i/:    World  imports  by  source  of  origin,  average  193U-38  and  1950-51i, 

annual  19^$  and  1956,  with  comparisons 


Areas  \ 

Average 

• 
• 

• 

1956  2/  : 

Percent  1956 
is  of  — 

193U-30 

1950-5U  : 

193U-38  . 

1950.5U 

roreign  jjnpor  u j.i     cuccld*  « 

-  - 

-    Thousand  pounds    -  • 

-  -   Percent    -  - 

2,9UU,708 

3,536,112 

3.613.533 

\  105 

123 

\  5U 

Wpw  Tlpfll  and.  .  >  .  ^ 

\  1,522,786 

697,981; 

75U,768 

816,568 

117 

:  8li;,U86 

502,656 

653,002 

535,376 

!  66 

107 

!  U23,920 

531,776 

697,888 

6U9,3Ul 

:  153 

122 

I  5,981 

230, 9UU 

255,132 

2U0,600 

:  U,023 

lOli 

:  52,11U 

121,632 

105,102 

123,122 

:  236 

101 

United  States. 

5  76,597 

32,928 

lli,U8U 

6,086 

\  8 

18 

!  ii05,26l 

Ull,0U0 

723,836 

898,U77 

:  222 

219 

:  1UU,765 

ia5,7U8 

^331,900 

31*3,963 

\  238 

83 

:  51,958 

i;8,95l 

100,320 

79,881 

5  15U 

163 

Suppliers: 
Western  Germany. 
Hungary. •••••••• 

Denmark* ••••••«• 

Netherlands • • • • • 

United  States. 

Other  y  

Western  Germany  6/«  • 

Italy  7/  

Other  .7  

Total  


Commimist:  8^r. ••••••• 

United  States  9/l0/ 
Suppliers : 

Canada  

Mexico**..  

Poland. 3/»  

Argentina.  

Denmark.  

Netherlands . • •  •  • 

New  Zealand  

Australia  

Uruguay  •.***...• 
Other  

World  total... 


n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a* 

n.a« 

n.a« 

156,081 
73,5U2 
177,206 


n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 

n.a. 

163,338 
69,8U2 
122,798 


U,929 
2,352 
31,981; 
35,i;83 
3,355 
22,217 
119,972 
122,095 
163,659 


3,353  : 

1;,109  : 

11,680  : 

21;, 273  : 

3,393  : 

33,073  : 

377,609  : 

1U1,912  : 

238,075  : 


2l;2 
193 
131; 


3,90U,697     3,3l;9,637     I;,0li2,l58  l;,l;5l,010 


111; 


11,550 

295,500 

10,769 

2l;,223 
36,388 
l,i;73 
1,031 
975 
69 
36,108 
181;,U61; 


113,085 

l;56,10l; 

78,070 
1;1,700 
12,056 

100,295 
12,938 
28,867 
15,921 
3,951; 
19,188 

1U3,115 


115,522 

288,57U 

73,031; 
11,752 
2l;,861; 
90,696 
2l;,61;5 
33,032 
3,327 
1,682 
l,i;56 
2l;,086 


116,000 

259,U32 

63,199 
6,721; 
25,907 
77,891; 
18,1;67 
33,U25 
1;,726 
1;,097 
3,871 
21,122 


1,001; 

88 

587 

107 
21U 
1,251; 
3,2l;2 
1;85 
5,938 
11 
11 


l;,211,7i;7     3,918,826     1;,1;1;6,25U     1;,826,1;U2  i  115 


231 
203 
191; 


133 


103 

57 

81 
16 

215 
78 

11;3 

116 
30 

IQl; 
20 
15 


123 


y  Carcass-weight  basis.    2/  Estimated.    2/  Prewar  data  for  territory  within  1937  frontier j 
postwar  data  for  territory  within  present  frontiers;    derived  from  exports  by  supplying 
countries  reporting  exports  by  destination.    U/  Includes  112*1;  million  pounds  of  meat  from 
Ireland.    5/  Includes  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Argentina,  Madagascar,  Australia,  Algeria  and 
Tunisia,    6/  Prewar  data  for  Germany  within  1937  frontiers.    Supplied  by  Argentina,  Australia, 
Denmark,  France,  New  Zealand,  Ireland,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Uruguay,  United  States, 
Poland  and  Roumania.    7/  Supplied  by  France,  New  Zealand  and  Netherlands.    8/  Excludes 
Yugoslavia*    9j  1935-39  average*    10/  1951-51;  average  for  the  individual  countries. 
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TABLE  U.— LARD  AND  TALLOW  AND  CHIEASES:    United  States  and 
foreign  production  and  exports,  average  1935-39,  annual  1950-56 


Conmodity 
and  year 


Foreign:  U.S. 
produc-: produc- 
tion   :  tion 


[Foreign' 

;  U.S.  ; 

'exports 

[exports; 

:  :  U.S. 

:U.S.  as: exports 
Esti-  : percent:  as 
mated  .    of  rpercent 
world  ;  woj^id  jof  U.S. 
exports. Qxpop^g.  produc- 

;  ;  tion 


Lard: 

Ave.  1935-39 

1950  

1951  

1952  

1953  

195U  

1955  

1956  1/  

Tallow  and 
Greases: 
Ave.  1935-39 

1950  

1951  

1952  

1953  

195U  

1955  

1956  1/  


5,370 

U,729 
5,166 

5,519 
5,625 
5,720 
5,850 
6,000 


2,002 
2,253 
2,339 
2,li08 
2,587 
2,770 
2,850 
2,875 


Million  pounds    -  - 


1,630 
2,631 
2,86U 
2,881 
2,355 
2,330 
2,660 
2,750 


1,098 
2,Uii7 
2,U01 
2,502 
2,923 
2,9UO 
3,170 
3,385 


li68.6 
298  .U 
207.6 
255.2 
308.6 
311.8 
270.9 
325.0 


21.1; 
551.6 
552.U 
78U.8 
1,2U1.U 
1,198.2 
1,329.1 
l,U75.o 


U90 
850 
760 
1,0U0 
1,550 
1,510 

1,600 
1,800 


-  Percent 


19U.U 

165.6 

360 

U6 

10 

13U.0 

U66.0 

600 

78 

18 

101. U 

688.6 

790 

87 

2U 

86.2 

633.8 

720 

88 

22 

127  .U 

U22.6 

550 

77 

18 

llU.6 

U65.U 

580 

80 

20 

117.9 

562.1 

680 

83 

21 

130.0 

610.0 

7U0 

82 

22 

u 

65 
73 
75 
80 
79 
83 
82 


2 

23 
23 
31 
h2 
hi 
h2 
hh 


1/  Estimated 


12 


13 


z 
o 


CO 

z  i£> 
o 

^  I- 
O  LU 

OS 

is 

—J  UJ 

O 

O  < 


O  2 


<  ^ 


< 

to 
to 


